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QUENTIN MASSYS THE ELDER/ 




1HE Triumph of St. Anne,' which is the sub- 
ject of the centre picture of the great altar- 
piece now in the Museum at Brussels, forms a 
complete contrast in feeling to ' The Entomb- 
ment.' The contrast indeed is extended through 
the whole of the two works. The one repre- 
sents various forms of horror and grief, the 
other breathes a spirit of peace and joy. The two together 
show the wonderful range of Massys' power. The Antwerp 
picture is the earlier of the two, and shows closer adherence 
to the traditions of the Flemish school. The types of all 
the faces, the dress and the architecture, are Flemish, and 
there are an angularity in form and an awkwardness of gesture 
in many of the figures, with a general stiffness of composi- 
tion, which are not nearly so remarkable in the later work, in 
which the buildings are Italian in character, and the lines of the 



composition and drapery flow with a gracious freedom unknown 
before to Flemish Art. It is impossible within our limits to 
describe with any detail the many differences which exist 
between the two works, but even the woodcuts which we 
present to our readers will enable them to feel the change 
in spirit, the superior freedom, the greater spontaneity and 
mastery, and the more graceful result of the later triptych, 
which it is difficult to accept as the work of an artist who had 
not studied Italian Art under Italian skies. 

One of its advantages, which makes us inclined to consider 
this altar-piece, as a whole, the work of the master in which the 
greatness of his genius is most fully felt, is that the five pic- 
tures of which it is composed deal with the same theme, viz. the 
life of St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin Mary, from the early 
days of her married life to her death. To represent the same 
persons, at different periods of their lives, actuated by different 




Centre of the Altar-piece in St. Peter s at Louvain. 



emotions, demands a wider range of feeling than the work 
described in our former paper, although no one of the scenes is 
comparable in its demand on the imagination to that of ' The 
Entombment.' 

In this triptych the outsides of the wings are painted in colours, 
and finished with the same delicacy as the other panels. The 
five paintings, in their probable sequence as regards the story,t 



* Continued from page 169. 

+ The story of the birth of the Virgin Mary is told in the Gospel of the Birth of 
Mary, attributed to St. Matthew, and also in the Protevangelium attributed to 



are— i. Left wing (outside), 'The presentation of Gifts by St. 
Joachim and St. Anne (the parents of the Virgin) accepted by the 
High Priest.' 2. Right wing (outside), ' The Rejection of a sub- 
sequent Offering by Joachim because he was childless.' 3. Left 



St. James the Less, translations of both of which are to be found in " The Apocryphal 
New Testament," published by William Home in i8?o. This legend was a favourite 
subject in early Art, and was depicted by Albrecht Diirer in his series of woodcuts 
of the Life of the Virgin, about two years after the date of Massys' picture. It forms 
the subject of the first of the celebrated windows in King's College Chapel at 
Cambridge. 
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wing (inside), « The Promise of the Angel to Joachim that his 
wife should bear him a child.' 4. The centrepiece, ' The Triumph 
of St. Anne,' with her three daughters, their husbands, and their 
children. 5. Right wing (inside), ' The Death of St. Anne.' 

1. Under a portico of the Temple are Joachim and St. Anne, 
the High Priest, and two other persons. Joachim holds a parch- 
ment in his hand, and Anne a casket covered with black leather, 
and ornamented with metal-work. It is possible that the parch- 
ment is meant to represent their marriage contract, or the record 
of their vow to dedicate their offspring to the service of the Lord. 
They are presenting both the parchment and the casket to the 
High Priest, Anne kneeling, and Joachim standing behind her. 
Both are young, Joachim beardless, and the High Priest has not 



passed middle age, but is a tall, fine-looking man, with a longblack 
beard. The two other persons are perusing another parchment 
very intently, possibly a deed of gift by Joachim and Anne to the 
Temple or the poor, and another is just leaving with his eyes 
fixed on a book. Outside, seen through the left arch, are the 
tower of a church and other buildings ; through the left appears 
a building (probably meant for part of the Temple) in a very rich 
Italian style, decorated with porphyry columns, with bronze 
capitals and marble statues. On the frieze is written QVINTE 
METSYS SCREEF DIT 1509. Though not so interesting as the 
other parts of the altar-piece, the colouring is very rich and 
harmonious, and the figure of St. Anne full of tender reverence. 
2. * The Rejection.' The High Priest, now an old grey-bearded 




Interior- of the Volets of the Altar-piece in St. Peter 's, Louvain. 



man, is casting to the ground the money which Joachim has 
offered, with an expression of scorn, and a mouth from which 
pour forth taunts. Joachim, with his back turned to the priest, 
is retiring, showing his face full of vexation, slightly, but not 
wholly, destroying the dignity of his countenance. The other 
figures are looking on with various expressions of contempt and 
indifference. On his left is a very robust and hard-visaged 
functionary with a huge key, suggested by a writer in La 
Chronique des Arts to be a portrait of the Treasurer of the 
Fraternity of St. Anne. 

3. ' The Promise.' Joachim, in the same vesture, is hearing, 
with an expression of deep, manly rapture, the message of the 



angel, who floats above his head pointing with one hand to the sky, 
and with the other to Jerusalem, whither he bids him to go up and 
meet Anne at the Golden Gate.* This is to us the most beau- 
tiful of all the paintings of Massys. Nothing can exceed in its 
strength and simplicity the expression of pure, human, unsophis- 
ticated rapture which transfigures the face of Joachim, or the 
graceful dignity with which the perfectly balanced figure of the 



* After the rejection of his offering Joachim was ashamed to return to his home, 
and " retired to the shepherds who were with their cattle in the pastures." It is 
possible that the angel may be pointing to Anne, who is seen at a window of the 
nearest house, mourning for her husband. Farther behind is represented their meet- 
ing at the Golden Gate, scarcely to be distinguished in our engraving. 
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angel rests on the air ; while the green fields clotted with white 
sheep, the exquisite distance of blue transparent sky and air, the 
angel's robes of green shoaling with lilac, and the tender dove- 
grey mantle of Joachim, with its scarlet sash and hood, make an 
harmonious bouquet of pure bright hues such as has seldom been 
equalled by any master. 

4. 'The Triumph of St. Anne.' The Virgin and St. Anne are 
seated in a spacious hall in the Italian style, of which three 
arches are seen, which serve to divide the composition. The 
Virgin has the Holy Infant on her lap, and is regarding Him 
with looks of reverent contemplation, holding the string which is 
attached to a bullfinch on the finger of Jesus, while St. Anne is 
offering Him a bunch of grapes. On their right, but lower, is 
seated Mary, the wife of Alpheus or Cleophas, with her supposed 
children, St. James the Less, St. Simon, St. Jude, and St. Joseph 
the Just ; on her left, Mary Salome, with St. James and St. John. 
Standing behind their respective wives are Alpheus, Joseph, 
Joachim, and Zebedee. Nothing but the picture itself can give 
any adequate idea of the beautiful colour or expression of this 
grand composition. 

5. 'The Death of St. Anne.' Here St. Anne is dying, attended 
by her daughters and our Lord, who is blessing her departing 



spirit. Mary the Virgin, with a face of infinite anxiety and 
tenderness, is holding the candle, while the other Marys are 
weeping, one on one side, the other on the other, of the bed. 
The tender sentiment in the faces of St. Anne and the Virgin 
leave nothing to be desired, and the sunlight mellowing the 
prevailing red hue of the hangings, the white of the pillow and 
the Virgin's hood, and the pallor of the dying saint make 
another masterpiece of colour. The picture is, however, a little 
damaged by the whimpering expressions of Mary Cleophas and 
Salome. 

This magnificent work was painted for the brotherhood of 
St. Anne at Louvain in 1509, and placed in their chapel in the 
Church of St. Peter. It remained there for nearly a century, 
when, owing to the diminishing of their numbers, they changed 
their chapel for a smaller one dedicated to St. Cornelius. Here 
the picture remained till it was carried off to Paris in 1794, and 
here it was returned in 18 16. It has been restored three times ; 
in 1653, about 1816, and recently by M. Etienne Leroy. In 
April, 1865, it was again placed in St. Peter's Church. Last 
year, after much opposition on the part of the Council of Louvain, 
it was purchased by the State for £4,000, and it is now the chief 
glory of the Museum at Brussels. 



A MUSEUM OR PICTURE GALLERY 

ITS FUNCTIONS AND ITS FORMATION. 

By JOHN RUSKIN. 




E are enabled, through Mr. Ruskin's kindness, to 
publish this month a series of letters to a friend 
upon the functions and formation of a model 
Museum or Picture-Gallery. As stated in our 
last issue, the question arose thus : " At the dis- 
tribution of the prizes to the School of Art at 
Leicester by Mr. J. D. Linton and Mr. James 
Orrock, members of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 
the latter, after stating the vital importance of study from nothing 
but the finest models, and expressing his regret that the present 
price of works of Art of the first class rendered their attainment 
by schools almost prohibitory, offered drawings by William Hunt 
and David Cox as a nucleus for a collection. He urged others to 
follow this example, and with so much success that a few days 
saw a large sum and many works of Art promised in aid of a stu- 
dents' gallery. The attention of the Leicester Corporation was 
thereupon drawn to the movement, and they at once endeavoured 
to annex the scheme to their Museum. Failing in this, they in 
friendly rivalry subscribed a large sum of money, and the question 
at once arose how best to dispose of it, each naturally thinking his 
own ideas the best. At this juncture Mr. Ruskin's aid was in- 
voked by one section of the subscribers, and he replied in a letter 
which, owing to its having been circulated without its context, has 
been open to some misconstruction. As he was only asked, so he 
only advised, what should not be done. However, the letter bore 
its fruits, for both parties have had the attention of the country 
drawn to their proposals, and so are now more diffident how to set 
about carrying them into effect than they were before. Under 
these circumstances Mr. Ruskin has been induced to set out the 
mode in which he considers an Art Museum should be formed." 



March 20, 1880. 
My dear : 

If I put off writing the paper you asked me for, till I can do it 
conveniently, it may hang fire till this time next year. If you will 
accept a note on the subject now and then, keeping them till there 
are enough to be worth printing, all practical ends may be enough 
answered, and much more quickly. 

The first function of a Museum — (for a little while I shall speak 
of Art and Natural History as alike cared for in an ideal one)— is 
to give example of perfect order and perfect elegance, in the true 



sense of that test word, to the disorderly and rude populace. 
Everything in its own place, everything looking its best because it 
is there, nothing crowded, nothing unnecessary, nothing puzzling. 
Therefore, after a room has been once arranged, there must be no 
change in it. For new possessions there must be new rooms, and 
after twenty years' absence — coming back to the room in which 
one learned one's bird or beast alphabet — we should be able to 
show our children the old bird on the old perch in the accustomed 
corner. But, first of all, let the room be beautifully complete, i.e. 
complete enough for its proper business.. 

In the British Museum, at the top of the stairs, we encounter in 
a terrific alliance a giraffe, a hippopotamus, and a basking shark. 
The public — young and old — pass with a start and a stare, and 
remain as wise as they were before about all the three creatures. 
The day before yesterday I was standing by the big fish — a father 
came up to it with his little boy. " That's a shark," says he ; " it 
turns on jts side when it wants to eat you," and so went on — lite- 
rally as wise as he was before ; for he had read in a book that 
sharks turn on their side to bite, and he never looked at the ticket, 
which told him this particular shark only ate small fish. Now, he 
never looked at the ticket, because he didn't expect to find any- 
thing on it except that this was the Shark ogobalus Smith-Jonesi- 
anius. But if, round the walls of the room, there had been all the 
well-known kinds of shark, going down, in graduated sizes, from 
that basking one to our waggling dog-fish, and if every one of 
these had had a plain English ticket, with ten words of common 
sense on it, saying where and how the beast lived, and a number 
(unchangeable) referring to a properly arranged manual of the 
shark tribe (sold by the Museum publisher, who ought to have his 
little shop close by the porter's lodge), both father and son must 
have been much below the level of average English man and boy 
in mother wit if they did not go out of the room by the door in 
front of them very distinctly, and — to themselves — amazingly, 
wiser than they had come in by the door behind them. 

If I venture to give instances of fault from the British Museum, 
it is because, on the whole, it is the best-ordered and pleasantest 
institution in all England, and the grandest concentration of the 
means of human knowledge in the world. And I am heartily 
sorry for the break up of it, and augur no good from any changes 
of arrangement likely to take place in concurrence with Kensing- 
ton, where, the same clay that I had been meditating by the old 



